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(iv)   PORTRAITS

Fortunately, Frans Hals is better represented in the
Gallery than by the 'Family Group3, and with the Por-
trait of a Man (No. 1251) he regains his position
as a master of swaggering portraiture. The painting
suggests an extraordinary rapidity of execution and it
would seem that the man had only just entered the
studio and had swept off his hat to prepare for an im-
mediate sitting. This suggestion, in fact, is not so imag-
inative as it sounds since the ridge made by the hat
across the forehead is still visible. The picture is
painted in broad tones, the half tones being put in first
and the high lights added later. This method requires
much accuracy and is a testimonial to*the artist's sure-
ness of hand, since the least slip of draughtsmanship
would have meant a fatal injury to the picture.

The Portrait of a Woman (No. 1021) shows less of
the virtuoso and, for this reason, it is less characteristic
of the painter. It is a more scrupulous work than the
male portrait and possesses a crispness which the other
picture lacks.

Frans Hals now holds such an assured position in the
history of Dutch painting that it is difficult to realize
that his talents are of comparatively recent recognition.
He was not a successful painter. He developed late and
had a short-lived prosperity and he died in the work-
house. For two hundred years Frans Hals was for-
gotten and he was not represented in the National
Gallery until 1856, when the Portrait of a Woman
(mentioned above) was purchased for a hundred
guineas.

Even the most considerable of Dutch artists must
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